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N this age of Philoſophy, in this Country, 
ſo peculiarly diſtinguiſhed by the free diſcuſ- 
ſion of all Political Subjects, much might be ex- 
pected from the general knowledge of the Laws 
and Conſtitution univerſally diffuſed among the 
People: Yet the ſcene which now preſents itſelf, 
muſt nevertheleſs be regarded as a fingular 
phœnomenon in the progreſs of this Science, 
which gives additional luſtre to a Government 
capable of producing ſuch an admirable effect. 
The Miniſters of the Crown have ventured to 
appeal to the People, againſt their own Repre- 
ſentatives ; and the Nation have given an im- 


partial judgment in favour of the Crown. 
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This judgment has not been the reſult of 
deep inveſtigation, for which the bulk of the 
People have neither capacity nor leiſure ; but 
the effect of ſettled notions, or firſt Principles 
of Government, traditionally delivered down 
from father to ſon, and which from habit have 
acquired upon their minds all the authority of 
acknowledged truths. They know, becauſe 
they feel, that the Government eſtabliſhed in 
this Iſland, ſecures to the meaneſt ſubject entire 
and perfect freedom, in ſhort, an independence 
of every power but that of the Laws. They are 
therefore paſſionately attached to their Govern- 
ment ; and being accuſtomed to hear it ſpoken 
of as the moſt perfect Syſtem of Liberty ever 
known to mankind, they naturally become 


- impatient of every meaſure, which appears to 


deface its venerable ſtruQture. Of the general 
outlines of this Government no man is ignorant. 
All know that the Nomination of Miniſters is 
veſted in the King, and that theſe Miniſters are 
accountable for their conduct to Parliament, — 
Whether the preſent of Houſe Commons are en- 
deavouring to wreſt this nomination from the 
Crown, and to appropriate the appointment to 
themſelves, is a fact of which the meaneſf 
peaſant can judge equally with the moſt refined 
theoriſt, On this fact the People have decided. 
| N But: 
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But few, perhaps, have conſidered the important 
conſequences which muſt refult from ſach a 
change in the Conſtitution. In my own judg- 
ment, it would render the Houſe of Commons 
worſe than uſeleſs, and totally annihilate the 
Liberties of the Country. 

The opinion here ſtated is not new. De 
Lolme, in his admired Treatiſe on our Conſti- 
tution, expreſsly ſays, The Engliſh Govern- 
* ment will be no more, when the Repreſenta- 
« tives of the People ſhall begin to ſhare in the 
« Executive Authority.” The ſame poſition, 
in effect, had been before maintained by the 
Prefident Monteſquieu, in his excellent Chapter 
'on the Engliſh Government, inſerted in his 
Spirit of Laws. To thoſe who want leiſure 
or inclination to examine the reaſoning of 
theſe Authors, I will endeavour to explain the 


ſubject ; and poſſibly with equal ſucceſs, ſince 


my ideas may be better adapted to the common 
apprehenſion of all. 

The great eſſential diſtinction between all the 
Free Governments which have ever exiſted, 
and that which in this Ifland we enjoy, is this 
the whole Executive Power with us, is excluſively 

"veſted in an Hereditary Monarch. The Ancient 
Republics had powers analagous to other parts 
of our Conſtitution ; but this leading diſtinction 


has 
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rendered our Country the peculiar ſeat of Public 
Liberty, of Perſonal Independence ; in ſhort, 
has eſtabliſhed a Government, not of Mei, but 
of Laws; and of Laws directed to the hap- 
pineſs of the Subjects. 

Liberty, to the individual, is nothing more 
than a freedom from reſtraint. Self- government, 
or a right to act from the dictates of their own 
minds, is all that the People can poſſibly poſ- 
ſeſs: And human Laws, which have Public 
Freedom for their object, can do no more than 
ſecure the actual enjoyment of this right to 
each individual, by repreſſing the encroach- 
ments of others. Hence reſults an important 


diſtinction.ä— The People at large, from the im- 


mutable nature of things, cannot poſſeſs other 
than deſenſive Privileges; and all profeſſed de- 
ſigns to give them the active Porters of Govern- 
ment, are a cheat, calculated only to advance 
the Ambition of their Leaders. The error 
which deſtroyed all the Republics of Antiquity 
was this deluſion. The People were taught to 
graſp at Power, which ever muſt be the power 
of others. They conferred, indeed, this power 
on their Favourites; but theſe Favourites be- 
came the Tyrants of their Country. The 
People at Rome might enliſt under different 
Leaders; but whether Pompey or Cæſar pre- 

a vailed, 
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vailed, the effect was the ſame—the People 
were enſlaved. They ſtruggled for a time, with 
this original ſin in their Conſtitution. By laws 
they limited the duration of Office. They di- 
yided and ſubdivided the powers of Govern- 
ment. 'They created peculiar Magiſtrates to 
watch over the Public Freedom : But in the 
Tribunes of the People, Cæſar found the in- 
ſtruments of his Ambition, at the very hour 
he was marching his army to ſubdue the Re- 
public. In this country the People have 
adopted a different mode. They have renounced 
all pretenſions to Power, which it is impoſſible 
the People can ever enjoy ; and contenting 
themſelves with what is practicable in Govern- 
ment, they have retained only defenſive Privi- 
leges to themſelves or their Repreſentatives, 
veſting the active Powers of Government in an 
Hereditary Monarch. The whole fabric of 
the Britiſh Conſtitution confiſts of bulwarks 
erected againſt the abuſe of Power: But as the 
Conſtitution has veſted the Executive Power 
in a Monarch, all our laws are framed to regu- 
late the exerciſe of this Power in his hands. 
The whole authority even of the Houſe of 
Commons, legiſlative and inquiſitorial, in do- 
meſtic Government, is directed to theſe two ob- 
jects; to ſtipulate in the form of laws, the 
Terms 
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terms on which the Monarch is permitted t6 
govern, and to enforce the obſervance. Let 
the Houſe of Commons uſurp the Executive 
Power what ſecurity remains to the People? 
All exiſting laws are a dead letter; for who ſhalt 
enforce their obſervance? What new laws, 
adapted to the controul of this xew power, 
can the People expect, when thoſe whoſe duty 
it is to propoſe theſe laws, are become parties 
in the abuſe? 

Men who have attended the buſy ſcenes of 
Parliamentary Debate, eſpecially thoſe whoſe 
minds have been debauched by the mixture of 
Executive Government, which corrupt Mini- 
ſters have introduced into the Houſe of Com- 
mons, may be ſurprized at the aſſertion, that 
all the Rights of the People, and of their Re-- 
preſentatives, are, and muſt be, while Public 
Freedom is their object, mere Defenſive Privi- 
leges.. Yet, nothing can be more demonſtrably. 
true; and the happy effect of the application 


is principally owing to the excluſive poſſeſſion 
of the active Powers: of Government by the 


Monarch. This ſituation binds the Repreſen- 
tatives to the Conſtituents, and the whole na- 
tion each to the other, in the indiſſoluble bands 
of one common intereſt—a common intereſt, · 


in enacting equitable laws, and compelling the 
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obſervance. Individuals are the ſame here as 
in every other part of the globe — Man has a 
natural deſire of power, and pre- eminence ever 
wall be the object of individuals, That of the 
People at large, muſt, be general liberty, 
The Repreſentatives, few in number, would. 
quickly deſert. the People, if it were poſſible 
for them to ere& a dominion to themſelves— 
to have a permanent intereſt, diſtin& from that 
of the Nation, Let them poſſeſs the Executive 
Government, independent of Nomination and 
Removal by the Crown, viz. by Election in 
their own Houſe, they have this diftin#, nay, 


. adverſe intereſt— they themſelves have the 


power, Which it is the general intereſt of the 
People at large to controul. The Houſe of 
Commons, of 1640, whoſe precedents are be- 
come ſo faſhionable of late, ſucceeded in the 
attempt, and eſtabliſhed a moſt deteſtable ty. 
ranny, The late Miniſtry were ele&ed in the 
Houſe of Commons, and the ſame effect in- 
ſtantly began to appear. The firſt meaſure of 
theſe Miniſters, nominally the Miniſters of the 
Crown, was calculated to erect a permanent 
independent Power in their own Party. The 
Bill paſſed triumphantly through the Houſe of 
Commons ; and, had the other Branches of the 
Legiflature aſſented, the Crown would have 

B endea- 
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endeavoured in vain to remove them, or the 
People to controul. The event foretold, as 
the deſtruction of our Conſtitution would have 
taken place, © the Repreſentatives of the 
« People would have begun to ſhare in the 
« Executive Government.“ 


It is now contended, that the Houſe of Com- 


mons ought to poſſeſs a Negative upon the 


Appointment of Miniſters, The diſtinction be- 
tween an unlimited Negative and an original 
right of Nomination, is extremely nice. The 
effect will depend on the comparative weight 
and importance of the contending parties ; 
and a favourable ſituation may at once enable 
the Houſe of Commons to convert ſuch a Ne- 
gative into a real effective Power of Ap- 
pointment. It is fit, therefore, that the People 
ſhould fully underſtand, that the poſſeſſion of 
fuch a Power will neceſſarily convert the 
Houſe of Commons from watchful Guardians 
of the Public Safety, into the domineering Ty- 
rants of their Country. But it is aſked, with 
:dmirable art, ought not the Miniſters of the 
Crown to be men who poſſeſs the Confidence of 
the Houſe of Commons? And has not the 


Prince conſtantly diſmiſſed Miniſters who 
wanted this Confidence, at leaſt ſince the Revo- 
lution? Nay, ſays Mr. Fox, even before the 


Houſe 
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Houſe of Commong had acquired their juſt 

weight in the Conſtitution, the Sovereign de- 

clared he would retain no Miniſters in op- 

poſition to the wiſh of the Commons. The 

illuſtration affords the anſwer. The neceſſity 

of Confidence does not ariſe from the peculiar 

rights of the Houſe of Commons, but from 

the general nature of all Goverament. All the 

powers of Government, in whatever hands theſe 

powers are placed, are held in truſt for the 

People, and ought to be exerciſed for their 

benefit. In this ſenſe, the Prerogatives of the 
Crown, and the Privileges of the Houſe of 

Commons, ought equally to be exerted in ſuch 

a manner as to procure public confidence. Which 

have been moſt ſucceſsfully exerted to this ob- 

ject, is not now a doubtful fact. The com- 
mon ſenſe of an enlightened Public cannot be 
deceived. They ſaw a Party, whoſe views 
have been often noble, labouring in Lord 

North's Adminiſtration to emancipate the Houſe 

of Commons from the Influence of the Crown. 

The People applauded and "aided their en. 
 deavours—Why ? Becauſe the Houſe of Com- 
mons could not anſwer the purpoſes of its 

Inſtitution, unleſs uE Housk or CoMMoNs 
were independent of the ExxcutTive PowWER. 

The loſs of America, and ſubſequent laws, ſuf- 

ficiently 
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ficiently reduced this Influence; and the People 
naturally flattered themſelves with the proſpect 
of an Adminiſtration, in Which the Miniſters of 
the Crown ſhould become really accountable 
for their conduct to National Aſſemblies. This 
pleaſing proſpect was ſuddenly clouded by a 
Coalition, which excited univerſal aſtoniſhment. 
All men knew with certainty, that this Union 
could not be founded on Public Duty; becauſe, 
during ten years, every principle of public 
conduct relative either to domeſtic Govern- 
ment or foreign intereſts, had repeatedly been 
drawn into diſcuffion in Parliament, and theſe 
Leaders had ever been found in direct oppo- 
ſition to each other. The real object of this 
Union did not long continue doubtful. Lord 
North, with the dependants which a long Ad- 
miniſtration had created, added to the great 
families who compoſed the Ariſtocratic Party, 
commanded a majority in the Houſe of Com- 
mons. The firſt uſe they made of this majo- 
rity was, by a Vote to condemn the Peace. 
To ſay nothing of the merits of the Peace, this 
Vote could not pofhbly have for its object, any 
public benefit. They were compelled to acknow- 
ledge in debate, that the experiment was hazar- 
dous to the public intereft; as ſuch a Vote might 
create diſtruſt, in a moment when the two 
| Courts 
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Courts of France and Great Britain were taking 


meaſures in concert, for the joint execution of 


the Treaty in diſtant parts of the world, par- 


ticularly in India. Did they mean to break the 
treaty ? No—They diſclaimed any ſuch inten- 


tion. Did they mean to impeach the Miniſter ? 


No— They knew, moreover, before the de- 


bate + was cloſed, that the Houſe of Lords, the 


neceſſary Judges of an Impeachment, had ap- 


proved the Peace, in an Addreſs to the Throne. 


At length, the manly underſtanding of Mr. Fox 
ſaw, that it was no longer poſſible to diſguiſe 
their motives; and he jocoſely ſaid, his Ho- 
nourable Colleague, Sir Cecil Wray, did not 
underſtand the art of making Miniſters. To make 
Miniſters, therefore, was their object. The 
King, rather than engage in a conteſt with the 
Houſe of Commons, prudently ſubmitted; and, 
though with a reluctance natural to his ſitua- 


tion, finally permitted theſe Parties to arrange 


the Adminiſtration at their pleaſure Or, to 


uſe the phraſe of Mr. Pitt, perhaps better 
adapted 


+ If I recolle& right, the day on which the Lords 
voted their Addreſs, the Commons refuſed their appro- 
bation, not having ſufficient information to decide. Yet, 
on the next day, condemned the Peace, without any ew 
lights, except ſuch as aroſe from the numbers on the 


former diviſion, 
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adapted tothe caſe, they ſeized the Government. 
Had they been contented to enjoy the fruits of 
their triumph, and to act in their new ſituation 
as the Miniſters of the Crown, the means of at- 
taining their object had been cenſurable, but 
the Conſtitution had been ſafe. They knew, 
however, that their power was not derived from 
a voluntary exerciſe of the Royal Prerogative. 
Their fituation urged them to ſecure the power 
acquired by rendering the moſt undoubted 
Prerogative of the Crown wholly ſubſervient 
to the pleaſure of the Houſe of Commons, and 
by eſtabliſhing in that Houſe the dominion of 
their own Party, Hence, the Bill for veſting in- 
the Nominees of their Party the entire Govern- 
ment and Patronage of India, independent of 
the Crown, for a term of four years, which, by 
accident doubtleſs, juſt extended beyond the 
next General Election, when anothe n Houſe of 
Commons would be returned under the auſpices 
of theſe perſevering Miniſters. Can any man 
doubt the tendency of theſe meaſures? or ima- 
gine the Party would ever have abdicated their 
power, had the Lords permitted them once 
to fortify the Citadel? The Lords had no 
ſooner rejected the Bill, than they are inſtantly 
threatened with a renewal of the meaſure; and 
any man who ſhould adviſe the King to employ 

his 
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his Negative, withan impeachment. What was 
this conduct, but a direct attempt to annihilate 
the juſt rights of the King and the Houſe of 
Lords, and to veſt all the Powers of the State in 
themſelves, through the medium of the Houſe of 
Commons. They are not, even now, contented 
to participate the Royal Power, but they inſiſt 
upon rendering their triumph conſpicuous to 
the whole Nation, by compelling Mr. Pitt to 
refign his ſtation, from the nomination of the 
King, merely to accept a re-appointment at their 
hands, The objection is not to the Man, or 
the Miniſter, but to the. ſource from which he 
derives his character of Miniſter. The non- 
fenſe of Secret Influence has indeed been em- 
ployed to diſguiſe the intended violence; and 
when Reſolutions were carried in the Houſe of 
Commons, the honour of that Houſe is inter- 
poſed, yet further to obſcure the ſubje&t. The 
Secret Influence complained of, was Advice which 
the Nation have pronounced to be juſt ; and as 
to the Honour of the Houſe of Commons, this 
muſt ever conſiſt in an right diſcharce of their 
Public Truſt. The true queſtion, therefore, 
ſtript of theſe falſe colours, will be, Is it the 
duty of the Houſe of Commons to uſurp the 
Prerogative of Naming Miniſters? On this 
queſtion, I have no difficulty in deciding—The 
Houſe of Commons poſſeſſing this power, can 
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no longer anſwer the purpoſe of their inſtitution, 
but will become a curſe and ſcourge to the 
Country, from the moment in which they 

ſucceed. | 
The direct means of ſecuring the bleffing of 
liberty and independence to the individual, are: 
the Laws relative to the Judicial Authority. 
Hence the independence of Judges; the ſtrict 
adherence to known rules; the trial by Jury, 
that admirable inſtitution, which commits the 
ſafety of each individual to twelve men, who 
have an equal intereſt with himſelf in the gene- 
ral ſecurity: Hence, likewiſe, that excellent 
Writ which reveals the Secrets of Priſons, and 
fuffers not even the neceſſary means of Juſtice 
to be employed to the purpoſe of oppreſſion. 
Of what uſe are all theſe Laws, if there be none 
to enforce the obſervance ? The Irquiſitorial 
Power of the Houſe of Commons, is here the 
defence of the Subject. This Aſſembly can ex- 
amine into every evaſion or violation of pivate 
or public right : They can attain that perfect 
inveſtigation of every abuſe, which individuals 
would attempt in vain, Theſe abuſes may be 
protected by Miniſters. They can impeach 
Miniſters, or their Inſtruments. But is the diſ- 
charge of this firſt duty conſiſtent with the 
Nomination of Miniſters—with the participa- 
dion 
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tion of their power—with having themſelves 
an intereſt in the abuſes they ſhould correct? 
A Houſe of Commons, under ſuch circum- 
ſtances, would quickly become Parties in the 
oppreſſion of a plundered People. 

To provide for the obſervance of ſubſiſting 
laws, by the moſt exact adminiſtration of 
Juſtice, would be of little avail, if the People 
had no means of obtaining equitable Laws, as 
the rule of conduct which their Governors 
were compelled to obſerve. A fingle Law 
might annihilate all their Rights in an inſtant. 
This, indeed, were little to be feared, for un- 
diſguiſed violence is ſeldom attempted ; but it 
requires all the watchful jealouſy, which the en- 
joyment of theſe ineſtimable rights can inſpire, 
to guard againſt the daily encroachments of 
Power, and to repair the frequent breaches, 
which the moſt perfect Syſtem of Government, 
like all other human inſtitutions, muſt ſuſtain. 
This office, the People of England have de- 
legated to their Repreſentatives in Parliament; 
and it forms far the moſt important duty of the 
Houſe of Commons. Are the preſent pre- 
tenfions of that Houſe confiſtent with the p- 
right diſcharge of this their moſt important duty ? 
In the exerciſe of this truſt, they are to ſtipulate 
with the Executive Authority of the State, the 

C terms 
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terms and conditions of its exerciſe ; and where 
former laws have proved inſufficient to prevent 
abuſe, they are to exact new laws, ſuch if poſ- 
fible as will preclude future evaſion. One 
great evil, which had ariſen from various cauſes, 
foreign as well as domeſtic, was the influence 
which the Executive Magiſtrate had attained in 
our National Aſſemblies. - The private intereſt 
of individuals almoſt filenced the national in- 
tereſt, which ought ever to dictate the Reſolu- 
tions of the Houſe of Commons, Remedies 
from time to time have been applied. Laws 
have been made to exclude Placemen from 
ſeats in that Houſe, and even from a voice in 
the Election of Members. The caution was 
neceſſary, leſt the Executive Magiſtrate ſhould 
be able, by influencing the voice of the ma- 
jority, to preſcribe in the form of laws, the rules 


of his own conduct. Will this evil be leſs, if, 
by the Election of Miniſters, or in other words, 


by the, exerciſe of the Royal Authority, in the 
Houſe of Commons, the general intereſt of the 
body becomes the advancement of their own 
Power? Will not they, in the character of 
Legiſlators, preſcribe the rules maſt conſonant 
to their own views, regardleſs of the general 
intereſt of the Community? The attempt to 
poſſeſs themſelves of the Exccutive Authority, 

which 
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CIT, 
which they were appointed to watch and controul, 
is in my judgment, a direct abdication of their 
truſt ; for the very foundation of Confidence is 
ſubverted. How can the People confide in. — 


how can the People be repreſented by thoſe, 


who no longer have a common intereſt with 
themſelves? The natural intereſt of men 
raiſed to ſtations of public truſt, is the ad- 
vancement of their own power.—The intereſt 
of the People at large ever muſt be general 
liberty. The only band that can repreſs the 
effect of this diſtinction, that ever can unite 
the Repreſentative body with the reſt of the 
nation, is the utter impoſſibility of obtaining a 
permanent Power to themſelves. While our 
Conſtitution ſubſiſts, the Members of the Houſe 
of Commons never can poſſeſs more than a 
precarious Authority, at the pleaſure of the 
Crown. Their intereſt, therefore, as a part 
of the People, will preponderate, and they 
will remember, that in enacting Laws, they 
are preſcribing the conditions and terms of 
governing both themſelves and the People. — 
Thus, the Power which the King poſſeſſes, of 
appointing and diſmiſſing Miniſters, ſecures the 
integrity of the Houſe of Commons, while that 
integrity prevents the abuſe of the Executive 
Authority veſted in the King. This 1s one 
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of the numberleſs beauties of the Britiſh Con- 
ſtitution, where all the parts conſpire to the 
attainment of that perfe& freedom, which is 
the grand characteriſtic of our Government. 
Let the Houſe of Commons poſſeſs the Exe- 
cutive Authority, will they ſtipulate with 
themſelves in behalf of the People? Will 
they ſet limits to their own Power? Will 
they, in ſhort, repreſent the People, or will 
they act for themſelves in purſuit of a ſeparate 
intereſt? To avoid the ſuſpicion of accom- 
modating my reaſoning to the preſent occaſion, 
I will anſwer in the words of the Preſident 
Monteſquieu :—** When the Legiſlative and 
« Exccutive Powers are united in the fame 
c perſon, or in the ſame body of Magiſtrates, 
6 there can be no liberty; becauſe appre- 
henfions may ariſe, leſt the ſame Monarch 
or Senate ſhould enact tyrannical Laws, to 
execute them in a tyrannical manner.” * 


Beſides 
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* The Negative of the King in Legiſlation, does not 
form an exception to this maxim. The King has no 
right to propoſe a Law, or to alter a Law propoſed by 
others; he can only reject. This is nat ſo properly a 
Legiſlative Power, as a Negative on the Legiflation of 
others: -a mere defenſive privilege to enable him to with- 
ſtand the encroachments of the Legiſlature, and to prey 
ſerve the Govermnent entire. 
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Befides the Judicial Authority, which ſecures 
the Rights of the Subject, as defined by the 
exiſting laws, and the Legiſlative Power, which 
preſcribes in the form of laws the rules of de- 
ciding on theſe Rights; there yet remain a 
claſs of Rights, which do not fo properly relate 
to the individual as to the whole community. 
Theſe may be confidered as the property of the 
State—Here is the great temptation to abuſe, 
becauſe the miſapplication, which to the 'indi- 
vidual is a fortune, is loſt in the magnitude of 
the general object. The actual exerciſe of theſe 
Tights is veſted in the King; the excluſive power 
of providing the means, and judging of their 
application, remains to Parliament; and on 
this ſeparation depends the whole controul 
which our Conſtitution has eſtabliſhed. Thus, 
Parliament previouſly judge, whether the ſer- 
vice propoſed will be for the advantage of the 
State; but to remove the temptation of be. 
traying their truſt, the grant, if proper, muſt 
be made to the King Parliament decide what 
number of men are required for the land and 
ſea ſervice; but the diſpoſal of Commiſſions, 
together with the command of thoſe forces, 
belongs unalienably to the King—Parliament, 
in the Mutiny Bill, annually preſcribe the mode 


of governing the Army ; but that government 
can 
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can never be in their own hands Parliament 


aſcertain what ſums ſhall be applied to this 
ſervice, and how theſe fums ſhall be raiſed ; 


but the collection and actual adminiſtration of 


this money muſt be in the hands of the King. 
The ſame rule prevails in every other public 


fervice, which the neceffities of State demand. 


Let the Houfe of Commons, by cabals among 
themſelves, name the Miniſters who are to 
exerciſe theſe Powers, which the Conſtitution 
has entruſted to the King, and they have from 
that moment a dire& intereſt in the abuſe. 


Will Parliament be jealous of the Army? The 
greater the Army, the more Commiſſions will 


be in their diſpoſal ; the greater the force in their 
hands. Will Parliament be ſolicitous in pre- 
icribing the rules for governing the Army, to pre- 
vent it's becoming an inſtrument of tyranny? The 
tyranny will be their own. Will Parliament be 
ſevere economiſts in the management of the 
public purſe? Ridiculous hope! The larger 
the ſums raiſed on the People, the greater the 


profuſion in every public ſervice; the more the 


Leaders in Parliament and their dependants 
will fatten on the public ſpoils. The uncon- 
Ritutional mixture of the Legiſlative and Exe- 
cutive Powers, of late years, has been the 
principal cauſe of the waſteful expenditure of 
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public money, which has almoſt made bankrupt 
the country, This cauſe has already prevented 
any very ſtrict account being required of thoſe to 
whom the truſt has been committed ; but the 
modern doctrines preclude a poſhbility of any 
future inveſtigation. Who are to attempt this 
duty? The Parliament, who have named the 
Miniſters,—who are already become Parties,— 
or to ſpeak more correctly, the Leaders of this 
Parliament, who are the Miniſters themſelves ! 
The moment in which the Nomination of Mi- 
niſters in the Houſe of Commons is underſtood 
to be the conſtitution, we may expcet to ſce rival 
Factions dividing or uniting, not upon any 
ſenſe of public duty, or principle of public con- 
duct, but uniting to ſeize, or quarrelling on 
the diviſion, of the public ſpoils. No confor- 
mity of ſentiment ; no_ concurrence in the pro- 
ſecution of a-public intereſt, will be required. 
The ſole conſideration will be, how many Votes 
each Leader can command to form a majority, 
and how to accommodate the diſtribution of 
power and emolument, to the ambition or ava- 
rice of individuals. The Votes of the Houſe 
will no longer depend on the merits of the 
queſtion, but on the previous Treaty which 
has apportioned the plunder of an oppreſſed 
country. 


How 
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How far this repreſentation accords with the 
preſent ſituation of affairs, every man will de- 
cide for himſelf. This view of the ſubject, 
however, naturally leads'the mind to the exa- 
mination of that Perſonal Confidence in a Miniſter 
by Parliament, which is repreſented as eſſen- 
tially neceſſary to that character. I have already 
obſerved, that the Nomination of Miniſters, 
like every other power in Government, is a 
- truſt for the Public Benefit ; and, therefore, 
ought to be ſo exerciſed, as to engage the 
Public Confidence : But if by Confidence be 
meant, previous -approbation or preference, this 
is nothing leſs than the Nomination ; and is, 
in other words, to contend, that the Nomina- 
tion of Miniſters ought to be in Parliament. 
That the word Confidence * 1s now uſed in this 
ſenſe, and employed in preference to the more 
proper term, merely to evade a direct avowal 
of the real deſign (like the old diſtinction of 
bearing arms by the King's authority, againſt 
his perſon) is plain, not only from every act 
of the famous Coalition, but may be collected 
even 


* This is the very phraſe of the Long Parliament of 
1640. When they ſeized the whole Executive Govern- 
ment, and overturned the Conſtitution, the requiſition to 
the Throne was, that the Power ſhould be placed in the 
bands of thoſe in whom Parliament could cox EIDE. 
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even from the Addreſſes of the Houſe of 
Commons to the Throne. They profeſs to 
have diſapproved the Nomination of Miniſters, 
previous to any one act in that character; and 
declare, they never can condeſcend to aſſign 
their reaſons for ſuch diſapprobation. They 
expect an implicit ſubmiſſion on the part of the 
King, and an inſtant diſmiſſion of his Miniſters. 
Here, the deference which the Leaders of the 
Coalition thought it prudent to pay to the 
Country Gentlemen, has placed them in a ridi- 
culous dilemma. They dared not to avow an 
intention of ſeizing the Government i theme 
ſelves, but profeſs their object to be. the for- 
mation of an extended, united, and efficient 
Adminiſtration. The abſurdity of infiſting 
upon the diſgrace and diſmiſhon of thoſe who 
are to form a part of this Adminiſtration, pre- 
vious to all treaty upon fair and equal terms, 
is ſo glaring, that a refuſal even to treat, at 
once reveals the Plan. They knew that Mr. 
Pitt, and thoſe who a& with him, have too 
high a ſenſe of honour, ever to unite with 
men who infiſt upon their previous degradation. 
They knew likewiſe, that there are no other 
men, except their own Party, capable of filling 
the Offices of Government. If, therefore, the 


Sovereign could be prevailed upon to affront 
D theſe 
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theſe Miniſters, he is without reſource; he 
muſt ſubmit to their terms: And they could 
eaſily attribute the failure of that Union, which 


they profeſs to have in view, to the Pride of 
Mr. Pitt and his Aſſociates. 

The real queſtion, therefore, to be decided 
by the People muſt be, Whether the King or 
the Houſe of Commons ſhall Nominate the 
Miniſters of the Crown? Many men, per- 
haps, have not reflected what this queſtion in. 
volves. It is, in truth, Whether the whole 
Royal Authority ſhall devolve on the Houſe of 
Commons ? For the King can exerciſe no Au- 
thority whatſoever in his own perſon ;- and all 
the Inferior Departments in the State are filled 
by the Advice, indeed by the Nomination of 
his Miniſters. If-the Miniſters, therefore, are 
Nominated by others, we have no King :—This 
Third Eſtate, ſo eſſential to the preſervation of 
our Conſtitution, is completely aboliſhed. The 
Royal Power, indeed, ſubſiſts, but transferred 
to the Houſe of Commons: And if I am 
right in conceiving the poſſeſſion of this power 
to be inconſiſtent with their Duties, the proper 
Functions of that Houſe are likewiſe ſuſpended, 
and the Liberties of the Country are de- 
ſtroyed. 

| I ſhall be aſked, may not the Nomination of 
the Crown be ſuch as to juſtify ſtrong meaſures 
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to remove the Miniſters? Tr were ſufficient to 
obſerve, that the preſent caſe does not require 
ſuch meaſures even in the judgment of the 
Houſe, They unanimouſly recommend an 
Union with the principal Miniſters at preſent 
in the ſervice of the Crown, The characters 
of theſe Miniſters are ſuch, that even their 
moſt violent Oppoſers dare not openly reje& 
the proffered Union. It is unneceſſary, there- 
fore, to diſcuſs what a poſſible ſituation of public 
affairs may demand. TI ſhall, however, obſerve, 
that Parliament pofleſs abundant means of 
ſecuring every public intereſt, without over- 
turning the Conſtitution. In a time of Peace, 
the foreign interefts committed to the Executive 
Magiſtrate are not involved in great difficulty; 
and if this were not our condition, the accom- 
pliſhment of the late Peace, notwithſtanding 
its condemnation by the Coalition in the Houſe 
of Commons, does not diſcredit the talents of 
its Authors. The internal domeſtic Govern- 
ment is regulated by the Laws, as far as relates 
to Individuals; and as far as relates to the 
Public, Parliament muſt judge of each de- 
mand, and appropriate the Supplies. A curious 
argument has been framed upon this part of 
the duty of the Houſe of Commons. Have 


we not a right, it has been ſaid, to grant or 
h D 2 withhold 
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withhold the Supplies? And ſhall we nat 
judge to what hands theſe Supplies ſhall be 
entruſted? I have already qbſerved, that the 
impoſſibility of the Houſe of Commons aſ- 
ſuming the management of theſe Supplies to 
themſelves, the abſolute neceffity of commit- 
ting this charge to the Crown, are eſſential to 
preſerve the integrity of the Members in the 
execution of their truſt, They cannot finger 
the money themſelves ; but they may appro- 
priate the money, by the ſtricteſt laws, ta that 
ſpecific public ſervice which they have ap- 
proved. They may at any future time exact 
a correct account, and proof of its application. 
The Grant of Supplies 1s no longer what it 
formerly was, a Grant of Money to be em- 
ployed by the Miniſters of the Crown. The 
King has his Civil Liſt diſtinctly granted for 
life ; but the Supplies are annually granted ta 
the public necefities of the State, and ſtrictly 
appropriated to the ſpecific ſerpice, The pre- 
ſeat Houſe of Commons have thought their 
Vote alone ſufficient to prevent the iſſues of 
money not yet appropriated by Law. Surely 
they muſt admit, that the Law, when paſſed, 
Z ill have at leaſt equal authority with their 
Aotes; and prevent the miſapplication to other 
than- the ſervice for which the Grant was 
| made, 
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made. But thoſe who employ this argument 
cannot be ſerious. It will ſcarcely be con- 
tended, that Mr. Pitt is unworthy that degree 
of Confidence which is repoſed in all the Clerks 
of the Bank. The argument, however, aſ- 
ſumes another form; and it is ſaid the preſent 
are inefficient Miniſters. They are even de- 
rided as Nominal Miniſters, who cannot carry 
any meaſure of Finance. An ability to carry a 
wrong meaſure ought to exiſt in none; a diſ- 
ability to carry a meaſure which is right, muſt 
ariſe from a want of integrity in others, Let 
it be remembered, that meaſures of Finance 
are acts of Legiſlation, in which the Miniſters 
of the Crown appear in the character of Mem- 
bers of Parliament; and that to reſiſt zvwrong 
meaſures, and to bring forward right meaſures, 
belong equally to every Member. The event 
muſt depend on the integriiy of the Majority, 
in the diſcharge of that truſt committed by 
this Conſtitution peculiarly to the Houſe of 
Commons. 

The power of withholding Supplies in the 
Houſe of Commons, is a truſt to be exerciſed 
for the public benefit ; but ought not to be made 
the ſtalking-horſe of private ambition. To 
withhold the Supply demanded, when the par- 
ticular ſervice is not beneficial to the State, is 


always 
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always right, always a duty. Under ſome poſ- 
ſible cireumſtances, to withhold the Supplies 
generally, for a time at leaſt, may be a duty. 
Why are all Grants fince the Revolution annual ? 
To render the fitting of Parliament annually 
neceſſary. But the fitting of Parliament would 
be uſeleſs, if they were not allowed time ſuf- 
ficient to inveſtigate abuſes in the Executive 
Government—to propoſe new Laws, which 
the courſe of events have ſhewn to be neceſ- 
fary—in ſhort, to diſcharge all their public 
duties as a Parhament. In this view, and to 
theſe purpoſes, the right of withholding Sup- 
plies belongs equally to both Houſes. But if 
this forcible engine be applied to compel the 
Crown to adopt a particular ſet of Miniſters— 
to arrogate indirectly a power veſted in the King 
— this will be an abuſe of truſt, which muſt in- 
volve the Goverument in confuſion. The Lords, 
equally with Commons, may employ the ſame en- 
gine to ſcize the Nomination of Miniſters to them- 
ſelves ; for their power of with- holding the Sup- 
plies is equally elear. The ſame engine may 
be applicd by the Commons, to wreſt the Ju- 
dicial Authority from the Lords; or to any 
other purpofe which their ambition, or even 
caprice may dictate. And why may not the 
King, upon the ſame principle, negative Laws 

neceſſary 
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neceſſary to the public welfare, until he is freed 
from the troubleſome reſtraint of Laws ? Theſe 
are indeed palpable breaches of truſt, But 
amidſt the contention of ſuch mighty powers, 
whoſe exceſſes the Laws have provided no 
means to repreſs, to what purpoſe, it may be 
ſaid, point out the evil which admits of no 
cure? 'To point out the evil 1s to provide the 
cure. Here again the ſuperior excellence of 
our Conſtitution appears. 'The great body of 
the People, whoſe force, when united, muſt be 
irrefiſtible, do not mix in the ordinary conten- 
tions of our Government: They therefore 
remain, in a great meaſure, free from preju- 
dice, To them the ultimate appeal will al- 
ways be made. A free Preſs aflures them of 
complete information on every important queſ- 
tion; and though ſlow in their motions, this 
unwieldy body will always unite 7o preſerve the 
Conſtitution of Government entire. The queſ- 
tion to be decided, if the intemperance of 
Party ſhall compel a decifion, is a plain fact, 
Do the Houſe intend to uſurp the Royal Au- 
thority in the Nomination of Miniſters? In 
the deciſion of this queſtion, the People can- 
not be miſtaken. If the Supplies are with- 
held, or the. Mutiny Bill refuſed by the Com- 
mons, the People have only to enquire, what 

public 
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public pled aides are ſtated, of which redreſs 
is denied? What Laws neceſſury to the public 


ſafety are propoſed by the Commons, to which 
the King has refuſed his afſent ? What Mint 


gers. are protected who have abuſed their truſt 7 
Or is there any other contention than whoſhalt 
be Miniſter, or in other words, to whom the 
King ſhall E that truſt which — 
THE WOL E or THE ROYAL AvTHORITY 2 | 
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